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represented) by the haggard, dried-up Lady Davy." Some-
time after he had married, Davy was asked for advice by
a relative contemplating marriage. He wrote: "Upon
points of affection it is only for the parties themselves to
form just opinions of what is really necessary to ensure the
felicity of the marriage state. Riches appear to me not at
all necessary, but competence I think is; and after this
more depends on the temper of the individual than upon
- personal, or even intellectual circumstances. The finest
spirits, the most exquisite wines, the nectars and ambrosias
of modern tables will be all spoilt by a few drops of bitter
extract; and a bad temper has the same effect in life, which
is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, but of little
things in which smiles and kindness and small obligations
given habitually are what win and preserve the heart and
secure comfort/'
It is natural to conclude that Davy was writing from his
own experience.
While his domestic happiness failed, his great public
reputation was enormously extended by his invention of
the miner's safety-lamp. In 1812 ninety-two men and boys
had been killed in an explosion in the Felling Mine near
Gateshead-on-Tyne. This and other explosions prompted
J, J. Wilkinson to form a society for the study and preven-
tion of mine explosions. Wilkinson called at the Royal
Institution in the autumn of 1813 to invite Davy's co-opera-
tion, but he was then absent in Paris. When he returned,
Dr. Gray, the rector of Bishopwearmouth, repeated the
invitation, and Davy replied:
"To the Reverend Dr. Gray.
August %rdy 1815.
SIR,
I had the honour of receiving the letter which you
addressed to me in London at this place, and I am much
obliged to you for calling my attention to so important a
subject.
It will give me great satisfaction if my chemical know-
ledge can be of any use in an inquiry so interesting to